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On DECEIT and FALSHOOD. 


E following account is fo judi- 
¥ cioufly conceived, that I am con- 
NM vinced the reader will be more 
pleafed with it, than with any 
Me thing of mine, fo I thall make no 
apology for this new publication. 


To the AUTHOR, &c. 


STR, 


ECEIT and falfhood have ever been an 
over-match for truth, and followed and 
admired by the majority of mankind. If we 
enquire after the reafon of this, we fhall find it 
in 
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in our own imaginations, which are amufed and 
entertained with the perpetual novelty and va- 
riety that fition affords, but find no manner.of 
delight in the uniform fimplicity of homely truth; 
which ftill fues them under the fame appearance. ’ 


He, therefore, that: would gain our hearts, 
muft make his coust to our fancy, which being 
fovereign comptroller of the paffions, lets them 
loofe, and enflames them more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the force and efficacy of the firft caufe, 
which is ever the more-powerful the more new it 
-is. Thus, in mathematical demonftrations them- 
felves, though they feem to aim at pure truth and 
inftruction, and to be addreffed to our reafon 
alone, yet I think it is pretty plain, that our 
underftanding is only made a drudge to gratify 
our invention and curiofity, and we:are pleafed 
not fo much becaufe our difcoveries are certain, 
as becauie they are new. 


. I do not deny but the world is till: pleafed with 
things that pleafed it many ages.ago, but it 
fhould at the fame time be confidered, that man 
is naturally fo much of a logician,- as to diftin- 
guifh between matters that are plain and eafy, 
and others that are hard and inconceivable. What 
we underftand, we overlook and defpife, . Jang 
what we know nothing of, we hug and delight 
in. Thus inane are fuch things as perpetual no- 
velties ; 
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svelties’; ifor..we ate pleafed°no longer ‘than: we 
are amazed,’ and nothing fo muéh: toritentd us as 
“that see paearenncanth us.” 


This weakens in human’ nature, ‘gave occafion 
to a party of men to make fuch gainful markets 
as they:have done-of our credulity. All’ objects 
and faéts whatever, ‘now ceafed to be what they 
‘had been for ever before, and received what make 
and meaning it was found convenient to put upon 
them : What people eat, and drank, and faw, 
was not what they eat, and‘ drank, and faw, but 
fomething farther, which they were fond of, be- 
caufe they were ignorant of it. In fhort, nothing 
was ‘itfelf, but fomething beyond itfelf; and 
by thefe artifices and. amufements, the heads 
of the world were fo turned and intoxicated, 
that; ‘atfaft, there was fcarce a found fet of brains 
Jeft'in it.’ 


In this ftate of giddinefs and infatuation it was 
no very hard tafk to perfuade the already deluded, 
that there was an a€tual fociety and communion 
between human creatures and fpiritual demons. 
And when they had thus put people into the 
ower and clutches of the devil, none but they 
alone could have either fkill or ftrength to bring 
= prifoners back again. 


-~ 
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_., But fo far did they carry this dreadful drollery, 
and. fo fond were they of it, that to maintain it 
and themfelves in profitable repute, they literally 
facrificed for it, and made impious victims of 
numberlefs old women, and other miferable per- 
fons, who either through ignorance could not fay 
what they were bid to fay, or, through madnefs, 
‘faid what they fhould not have faid. Fear and 
ftupidity made them incapable of defending them- 
felves, and frenzy and infatuation made them 
confels guilty impoffibilities, which produced -cruel 
fentences, and then inhuman executions. 


Some of thefe wretched mortals finding theme 
felves either hateful or terrible to all, and be- 
friended by none, and, perhaps, wanting the 
common neceflaries of life, came at laft, to- aby 
chor themfelves as much as rhey.were abhorred by 
‘others, and grew willing to be burnt or. hanged 
out of a world, which was no other to them than 
a fcene of perfecution and anguifh. 


Others, of ftrong imaginations and little un- 
derftandings, were by pofitive and repeated. charges 
againft them, of committing mifchievous; and 
‘fupernatural faéts and villainies, deluded to judge 
of themfelves by the judgment of their enemies, 
whofe weaknefs or malice prompted them to be 
accufers. And many have been condemned as 
. witches and dealers with the. devil, for no other 
reafon 
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reafon but their knowing: more than thofe who 
actufed, tried, and paffed fentence upon them. 


In thefe cafes, credulity is a much greater error 
than infidelity, and it is faferto believe nothing 
than too much. A man that believes little or’ 
nothing of witchcraft, will deftroy nobody for 
being under the imputation of it; and fo far he 
certainly a&ts with humanity to others, and fafety 
to himfelf: But he that credits all, or too much, 
upon that article, is obliged, if he aéts confiftently 
with his perfuafion, to kill all thofe whom he 
takes to be the killers of mankind ; and fuch are 
witches. It would be a jeft and a contradiction to 
fay, that he is for fparing them who are harmlefs 
of ‘that tribe, fince the received notion of their 
fuppofed contract with the devil, implies that they’ 
ase engaged by covenant and inclination to do all 
the mifchief they poffibly can. ’ 


I have heard many ftories of witches, and read 
many accufations againft them, but 1 do not re- 
member any that would have induced me to have 
configned over to the halter or the flame, any of 
thofe deplorable wretches, who, as they fhare our 
likenefs and nature, ought to fhare our compaf- 
fion, as perfons cruelly accufed of impoffibilities. 


But we love to delude ourfelves, and often 
fancy or forge an effect, and then fet ourfelves as 


Q3 gravely, 
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gravely, as ridiculoufly, to find. out the ¢aufe. 
Thus,,. for example, when’ a- dream on the hyp 
has given us falfe terrors, or imaginary pains, we 
immediately conclude, that the infernal tyrant 
_ owes us a fpite, and infliéts his wrath: and ftripes 
upon us, by the hands of fome of -his fworn 
feryants amongft us. For this end an old woman 
is promoted to a feat. in, Satan’s privy council, and 
appointed his executioner in chief, . within her. 
_ diftri&t. So ready and civil are we ta allow the 
devil the dominion over us, and even to-provide 
him with butchers and hangmen of our own ween 
and nature. 


I: have often wondered why we: .did not, .in 
chufing our proper officers for Belzebud, lay the lot 
rather upon men than women, the former being 
more bold and robuft, and more equal to that 
bloody fervice; but, upon'enquiry, I find it ‘has 
been fo ordered for two reafons; firft, the men 
having the whole direCtion of this affair, are wife 
enough to flip their own necks out of the collar; 
and, fecondly, an old woman is grown by cuftom 
the moft avoided and moft unpitied creature under 
the fun, the very name carrying contempt and 
fatire in it. And fo far, indeed, we pay but an. 
uncourtly- fort of refpe& to Satan in facrificing 
to him nothing but the dry fticks of human 


nature. 





We 
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“Wehave a wondering quality within us, which 
finds huge gratification when we fee ftrange feats 
done, and cannot at the fame time fee the doer, 
or the caufe, Such ations are fure to be attribu- 
ted to fome witch or demon; for if we come to 
find they are flily performed by artifts of our own 
fpecies, and’ by caufes purely natural, our delight 
dies with our amazement. 


It is therefore one of the moft unthankful of- 
fices in the world, to go about to expofe the mi- 
ffaken notions of witchcraft and fpirits; it is 
robbing mankind of a valuable imagination, and 
of the privilege of being deceived. Thofe who 
at any time undertook the tafk, have always met 
with rough treatment and ill language for their 
painé,, aiid feldom efcaped the imputation of athe- 
ifm; becaufe they would not allow the devil to be 
toa powerful for the Almighty. For my part, I 
am fo much a heretick as to * believe, that 
God Almighty, and not the devil, an the 
world. 


If we enquire what are the common marks and . 
fyniptoms by which witches aré difcovered to be 
fuch, we fhall fee how reafonably and mercifully 
thofe poor creatures were burnt and hanged, who 
unhappily fell under that name. 


Q4 In 
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In the firft place, the old woman muft be pro- 
digious ugly; her eyes hollow and red, her. face 
fhrivelled; fhe goes double, and her voice trem- 
bles. It frequently happens, that this rueful 
figure frightens a child into the palpitation of, 
the heart: Home he runs, and tells his mamma,. 
that goody fuch a onc looked at him, and he is 
very ill. The good woman cries out, her dear 
baby is bewitched, and fends for the parfon and 
the conftable, 


It is moreover neceffary, that fhe be very poor.. 
It is true, her mafter Satan has mines and hidden 
treafures in his gift; but no matter, the is for all 
that very poor, and lives on alms. She goes to 
Sify the cook miaid fora difh of broth, or the 
heel of a loaf, and Sify denies them to her. The. 
old woman goes away muttering, and, perhaps, 
in lefs than a month’s time Si/ly hears the voice of 
a cat, and ftrains her ancles, which are certain 
figns that fhe is bewitched. 


A farmer fees his cattle die of the murrain, and 
the fheep of the rot, and poor goody is forced to 
be the caufe of their death, becaufe fhe was feen 
talking to herfelf the evening before fuch an ewe 
departed, and had been gathering fticks at the 
fide of the wood where, fuch a cow run mad. 


a" 1 ‘2 
one 
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‘The .old woman has always for.her companion. . 
an.old grey cat, which is a difguifed devil too, 
and confederate with goody in works of darknefs. 
They frequently. go. journies into Egypt upon a. 
broom-ftaff, in half an hour’s time,.and now 
and then goody and her cat change fhapes. The 
neighbours often over-hear them in deep and foe 
lemn difcourfe together, plotting fome dreadful 
mifchief, you may be fure. 


There is a famous way of trying witches, re- 
commended by king FamesI. The old woman 
is tied hand and foot, and thrown into the river, 
and if fhe fwims fhe is guilty, and taken out and 

4 burnt ; but if fhe is innocent, the finks, and is 
only drowned. 


The witches are faid to meet their mafter fre- 
quently in churches and church-yards. ‘1 wonder 
at the boldnefs of Satan and his congregation, in 
revelling and playing mountebank farces on con- 
fecrated ground; andI have as often wondered at 
the overfight and ill policy of fome people in ale 
lowing it pofiible. 


| It would have been both dangerous and impious 
to have treated this fubje& at one certain time in 
this ludicrous manner. It ufed to be managed 
with all poffible gravity, and even terror; and, 
indeed, it was made a tragedy in all its parts, 


3 
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and: thoufands' were < facrificed; ‘or--rather mur- 
dered, by fuch: evidence and: colours, as, God 
be thanked, we ard. at this day ‘afhamed of. 
An.old-woman may. be — _s and not be 
— for it. ; 


st 
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Avousran Acs of England. 


ue. hiftory of the rife of language and 
learning is: calculated to gratify curiofity, 
rather than to fatisfy the underftanding. An ac- 
count of. that. period only, when language. and 
fearning arrived at its higheft perfection, is the 
tnoft conducive to real improvement, fince it at 
once raifes emulation, and directs £o- the _ Proper 
objets. The ‘age of Leo X. ‘in Italy, . is con- 
fefled to be the Auguttan, age with them. The 
French writers feem agreed to give .the fame ap- 
pellation to that of Lewis XIV. but the.Englith 
are yet undetermined with refpect to themfelves. 


Some have looked upon the writers. in the 
times of Queen Elizabeth as the true ftandard for: 
fiiture imitations others have defcended to the. 
reignof JamesI. and others ftill lower, to that 
of CharlesII, Were I to be permitted to offer 
an opinion upon this fubje&, 1 fhould readily 

give 
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give my vote for the reign of Queen Anne, or 
fome years before that period. It was then that 
tafte was united to genius, and, as before, our 
writers charmed with their ftrength of thinking, 
fo then they pleafed with ftrength and grace. united. 
In that period of Britifh glory, though no writer 
“attraéts our attention fingly,: yet, like ftars loft 
in each others brightnefs, they have caft fuch a 
luftre upon the age in which they Jived, that their 
minuteft tranfaftions will be attended to by po- 
fterity with a greater eagernefs than the moft i im; 
portant occurrences of even empires, which have 
been tranfacted i in greater obfcurity. : 

At that period there feemed to be a juft balance. 
between patronage and the prefs. Before. it, 
men were little efteemed whofe only merit was, 
genius ; and fince, men who can prudently be 
content to catch the public, are certain of living 
without ‘dependance. ‘But the . writers ‘of the 
period of which I am fpeaking, were fufficiently 
efteemed by the great, and not rewarded enough 
by bookfellers, to fet them above independance. 
Fame confequently then was the trueft road to 
Kappinets ; 3 a fedulous ‘attention té the mechanical 
bufinels ‘of ‘the day makes the _ never-fuling 
refource. eo 


The age of Charles IT. which in countrymen 
term the age of wit and imniorality,. produced: 
fome 
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fome writers that at once ferved: to improve our 
language and. corrupt. our hearts. The King 
himfelf had a large fhare of knowledge, and fome 
wit, and his courtiers were generally men who 
had been brought up in the fchool of affliGion 
and experience. . For this reafon, when the fun- 
fhine of their fortune returned, they: gave too 
great a loofe to pleafure, and ‘language was by 
them cultivated only as a mode of elegance. 
Hence, it became more enervated, and was 
dafhed with quaintneffes which gave the public 
writings of thofe times a very illiberal air. 


_Leftrange, who was by no means fo bad a 
a writer as fome have reprefented him, was funk 
in party fa€tion, and having generally the worft 
fide of the argument, often had recourfe to fcold- 
ing, pertnefs, and, confequently, a -vulgarity 
that difcovers itfelf even in his more liberal com- 
pofitions. He was the firft writer who regularly 
enlifted himfelf under the banners of a party for 
pay, and fought for it throvgh right and wrong 
for upwards of forty literary campaigns. This 
intrepidity' gained him the efteem of Cromwell 
himfelf, and the papers he wrote even juft before 
the revolution, almoft with the ropé about his 
neck, have his ufual characters of impudence and 
perfeverance. That he was a ftandard-writer 
cannot be difowned, becaufe a great many very 
eminent authors formed their. file by his. But his 


ftandard 
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flandard was far from being a .juft ones though, 
when panty confiderations are fet afide, he ces- 
tainly’. was: — of weaned eafe and per- 
fpicuitye:. uaa | 


ieee Sinaia and indifputed genius, 
had the fame caft, as. Leiteange. Even his plays 
difcover him to ;be.a party-man; and the fame 
principle. infe&s hia ftile in fubjeé&s. of the lighteft 
nature; but the Englifh tongue, as it ftands at 
ptefent,.is greatly his debtor. He firft. gave it 
regular harmany, ‘and dilcovered its latent powers. 
It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the 
Priors, .and-: the Addifonss: who ‘ fucceeded. him ; 
and had it not :been for Dryden, we never fhould 
have.known a Pope, at leaft:in the meridian luftre 
he now. difplays, ..But.Dryden’s excellencies, as 
a writer, were: not confined ito poetry alonei 
There is in bis profe,weitings an eafe.and clegande 
that;have never yet. been fo.\well. united in. works 
of tafte or criticifin. aoa 


The Englith language owes very little to Otway; 
though, next to. Shakefpeage, the greateft genius 
England ever produced jn tragedy..: His excellené 
cies Jay, in painting direQly ‘from. nature, in cateh: 
ing every emotion juft .as.it ‘rifes from. the foul; 
and in all the powers. of the moving and pathetic: 
He appeats to. have had no learning, no critical 
knowledge; and to: have lived in great diftrefs: 

When 
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When he-died, (which he. did-in.an.obfoure houfe 
near the Minories) he had: about him the sopy.of 
a tragedy, .which-it feems he had fold - fora trifle 
to Bentley the bookfeller. 1 have feen-an adver+ 
tifement at the end of one of Leftrange’s.political 
papers, offering a reward ,to.any one who. thoulé 
bring it.to-hisfhop; What an invaluable: treafuse 
was there irretrievably loft, by thei ignorance and 
neglect of the age he lived in. * we 


Lee had a great command of language, .and 
vatt force .of.expreffion, both which. the béft . of 
our fucceeding dramatic poets thought proper <te 
take for their models. Rowe, in particular, feems 
to. have caught that manner, though, in all othes 
refpe&ts, inferior. The other poets of that reign 
contributed but little towards improving the 
Englith tongue, and it is not certain whether they 
did-not -injure'rather than improve it. Immorality 
has.its-caat as. well.as party, and. many fhocking 
exprefions. naw crept into the language, and:be- 
came the tranfient fafhion.of the day.. The upper 
galleries, by .the prevalence of party-fpirit, were 
courted with great affiduity, and a horfe-laugh 
following. ribaldry, was the higheft inftance of 
applaufe, the-chaftity as :well.as energy of diction 
being overlooked, or negleted. 


Virtuous fentiment was recovered, but energy 
of ftile never was...This, though difregarded in 


plays 
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plays and party-writings, ftill prevailed amongft 
men of charatter and bufinefS. The difpatches of 
Sir Richard Fanfhaw, Sir William Godolphin, 
Lord Arlington, and many other minifters of 
ftate, are all of them, with refpe& to diétion, 
manly, bold and nervous. Sir William Temple, 
though a man of no learning, had great knowlege 
and experience. He wrote always like a man of 
fenfe and a gentleman, and his ftile is the model 
by which the beft profe writers in the reign of 
Queen Anne, formed theirs. The beauties of 
Mr. Locke’s ftile, though not fo much celebrated, 
are as. ftriking as that of his underftanding. He 
never fays more nor lefs than he ought, and never 
makes ufe of a word that he could have changed 
for a better. The fame obfervation holds good of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. 


..Mr. Locke was a philofopher, his antagonift 
Stillingfleet, Bithop of Worcefter, was a man of 
learning, and therefore the conteft between them 
was unequal. Theclearnefs of Mr. Locke’s head 
renders his language perfpicuous, the learning of 
Stillingfleet’s clouds his. This is an inftance of 
the fuperiority of good fenfe over learning, to- 
wards the improvement of every language. 


There is nothing peculiar to the language of 
Archbifhop Tillotfon, but his manner of writing 
is inimitable; for one who reads him, wonders 

why 
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why he himfelf :did not think and fpeak in that 
very manner. The turn. of his periods is .agree- 
able, tho’ artlefs, and every thing he fays feems to 
flow fpontaneoufly from inward conviction. Bar- 
row, tho’ greatly his fuperiar in learning, falls 
Short of him in other refpedts. 


" The time feems to be at hand, when juftice will 
be done to Mr. Cowley’s profe, as well as poetical 
writings ; and tho’ his friend Doétor Sprat, Bifhop 
of Rochefter, in his di€tion, falls far fhort of the 
abilities for. which he has been celebrated; yet, 
there is fometimes an happy flow in his periods, 
fomething that looks like eloquence. ‘The ftile of 
his fuccefior Atterbury, has been much commended 
by his friends, which always happens when a man 
diftinguifhes himfelf in party, but there is in it 
nothing extraordinary. Even the fpeech which he 
made for himfelf at the bar of the houfe of Lords, 
before he was fent into exile, is void of eloquence, 
tho’ it has been cry’d up by his friends to fuch a 
degree, that his enemies have fuffered it to pafs 
uncenfured. 


* The philofophical manner of Lord Shaftefbury’s 
writing, is nearer to that of Cicero, than any 
Englifh author has yet arrived at, but, perhaps, 
had Cicero wrote in Englifh, his compofition 
would have greatly exceeded that of our country- 
man. The diGtion of the latter is beautiful, but 
R fuch 
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fuch beauty, as upon nearer infpedtion, carried 
With it evident fymptoms of affectation. ‘This 
has been attended with very difagreeable confe- 
quences. Nothing is fo eafy to copy as affeftation, - 
and his Lordfhip’s rank and fame have procured 
him more imitators in Britain than any other wrie 
ter I know; all faithfully preferving his blemifhes, 
but, unhappily, not one of his beauties. 


Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant were political 
writers of great abilities in di€tion, and their 
pamphlets are now ftandards in that way of wri- 
ting. ‘They were followed by Dean Swift, who, 
tho’ in- other refpects far their fuperior, never 
could arife to that manlinefs and clearnefs of dic- 
tion in political writing, for which they were fo 
juftly famous. 


. They were all of them exceeded by the late 
Lord Bolingbroke, whofe ftrength lay in that pro 
vince ; for as a philofopher and a critic he was ill 
qualified, being deftitute of virtue for the,one, and 
of learning for the other. His writings: againft 
Sir Robert Walpole, are incomparably the beft 
part of his works. The perfonal and perpetual 
antipathy he had for that family, to whofe places 
he thought his own abilities had a right, gave a 
glow to his ftile, and an edge to his manner, that 
never has been yet equalled in political writing. 
His misfortunes and difappointments gave his mind 
aturn, which his friends miftook for pane, 
an 
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and at one time of his life he had the art to impofe 
the fame belief upon fome of his enemies. His 
His idea of a patriot King, which I reckon (as 
indeed it was) amongft his writings againft Sir 
Robert Walpole, is a mafter-piece of dition. 
Even in his other works his ftile is excellent ; but 
where a man either does not, or will not under- 
ftand the fubje& he writes on, there muft always 
be a deficiency. In politics, he was generally 
mafter of what he undertook, in morals never. 


Mr. Addifon, for a happy and natural ftile, will 
be always an honour to Britith” literature. His 
dition indeed wants ftrength, but it is equal to all 
the fubje&ts he undertakes to handle, as he never 
(at leaft in his finifhed works) attempts any thing 
either in the argumentative or demonftrative way. 


Tho’ Sir Richard Steele’s reputation as a public 
‘writer, was owing to his conneions with Mr. 
Adgifon, yet, after their intimacy was formed, 
Steele funk in his merit as an author. This was 
mot,owing fo much.to the evident fuperiority on 
the part of Addifon, as to the unnatural efforts 
which Steele made to equal or eclipfe him. This 
emulation geftroyed that genuine flow of diction 
which is difcoverable in all his former compofitions. 


Whilf their writings engaged attention, and the 
favour of the public, reiterated but unfuccefsful en- 
R 2 deavours 
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deavours were made towards forming a grammar 
of the Englifh language. The authors of thofe ef- 
forts went upon wrong principles. Inftead of endea- 
vourihg to retrench the abfurdities of our language, 
and bringing it to a certain criterion, their gram- 
‘Mars were no other than a colletion of rules at- 
tempting to naturalize thofe abfurdities, and bring 
them under a regular fyftem. 


- Somewhat effeétual, however, might have been 
done towards fixing the ftandard of the Englith 
language, had it not been for the fpirit of party. 
For both whigs and tortes being ambitious to ftand 
at the head of fo great a defign, the Queen’s death 
happened before any plan of an academy could be 
refolved on. 


Mean while, the neceflity of fuch an inftitution 
became every day more apparent. The periodical 
and political writers which then fwarmed, adopted 
the very worft manner of Leftrange, till not only 
“all decency, but all propriety of language, was 
loft in the nation. Lefly, a pert writer, with 
fome wit and Icarning, infulted:the government 
every week with the groffeft abufe.. His ftile'and 
manner, both of which were illiberal, was imitated 
by Ridpath, De'Foe, Dunton, and others of the 
oppofite party, and Toland pleaded the caufe of 
atheifm and immorality in much the fame ftrain ; 
his fubjeét feemed to debafe his diction, and he 

2 ever 
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ever failed moft in one, when he grew moft licen- 
tious in the other. 


Towards the end of Queen Anne’s reign, fame 
of the greateft men in England, devoted their 
time to party, and then a much better manner 
obtained in political writing. Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Addifon, Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Steele, and many 


members of both houfes of parliament, drew theit 


pens for the whigs; but they feem to have been 
over-matched, tho’ not in argument, yet in wri- 
ting, by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and the other friends of the oppofite party. They 
who oppofe a miniftry, have always a better field 
for ridicule and reproof, than they who defend it. 


Since that period, our writers have either been 
encouraged above their merits,or below them. 
Some, who were poflefled of the meaneft abilities, 
acquired the higheft preferments, while others, 
who feemed born to reflect a luftre upon their age, 
perifhed by want and neglect. More, Savage, and 
Amherft, were poflefled of great abilities, yet 
they were fuffered to feel all the miferies that 
ufually attend the ingenious and the imprudent, 
that attend men of ftrong paffions, and no phieg- 
matic referve in their command. 


At prefent, were a man to attempt to improve 
his fortune, or encreafe his friendthip by poetry, 
R3 he 
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he would foon feel the anxiety of difappointment. 
The prefs lies open, and is a benefactor to every 
fort of literature, but that alone. 


I am at alofs whether to afcribe this falling off of 
the public to a vicous tafte in the poet, or in them. 
Perhaps, both are to be reprehended. The poet 
either drilv didactive, gives us rules, which might 
appear abftrufe even in a fyftem of ethics, or tri- 
flingly volatile writes upon the moft unworthy 
fubjeéts. Content, if he can give mufic inftead of 
fenfe ; content, if he can paint to the imagina- 
tion without any defires or endeavours to affect ; 
the public, therefore, with juftice difcard fuch 
empty found, which has nothing but jingle, or 
what is worfe, thy unmufical flow of blank verfe, 
to recommend it: The late method alfo that our 
news papers have fallen into, of giving an epitome 
vf, every new publication, muft greatly damp the 
writer’s genius. He finds himfelf in this cafe at 
the mercy of men, who have neither abilities nor 
Jearning to diftinguith his merit. He finds his own 
«ompofitions mixed with the fordid trafh of every 
daily fcribbler. There is ‘a fu‘ficient fpecimen gi- 
-venof his work to abate curiofity, and yet fo mu- 
tilated as to render him contemptible. His firft, 
and, perhaps, his fecond work, by this means 
fink, among the crudities of the age, into oblivion. 
Fame, he finds, begin to turn her back ; he there- 
fore flics to profit which invites him, and he enrols 

himfelf 
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himfelf in the lifts of dulnefs and of avarice, for 
life. 


Yet there are ftill among us men of the greateft 
abilities, and who, in fome parts of learning, have 
furpaffed their predeceffors : Juftice and friendthip 
might here impel me to {peak of names which will 
fhine out to all pofterity, but prudence reftrains 
me from what I fhould otherwife eagerly embrace. 
Envy might rife againft every honoured name I 
fhould mention, fince fcarce one of them has not 
thofe who are his enemies, or thofe who defpife 
him, &c. 
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( 248 ) 
OF THE 
OPERA in ENGLanp. 


- E rife and fall of our amufements pretty 
much refembles that of empire. They this 
day flourifh without any vifible caufe for fuch vi- 
gour; the next they decay away, without any 
reafon that can be affigned for their downfall. 
Some years ago the Italian opera was the only fa- 
fhionable amufement among our nobility. The 
managers of the playhoufes dreaded it as a mortal 
enemy, and our very. poets lifted themfelves in the 
oppofition ; at prefent, the houfe feems deferted, 
the caftratifing to empty benches, even Prince 
Vologefe himfelf, a youth of great expectations, 
fings himfelf out of breath, and rattles his chain 
to no purpofe. 


To fay the truth, the opera, as it is conduéted 
among us, is but a very humdrum amufement ; in 
other countries, the decorations are entirely mag- 
nificent, the fingers all excellent, and the burlettas 
or interludes, quite entertaining; the beft poets 
compofe the words, and the beft matters the mufic, 
but with us it is otherwife; the decorations are 
but trifling, and cheap; the fingers, Matei only 
excepted, but indifferent. Inftead of interlude, we 
have thofe forts of fkipping dances, which are cal- 
culated for the galleries of the theatre. Every per- 

‘ former 
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former fings his favourite fong, and the mufic is 
only a medly of old Italian airs, or fome meagre 
modern Capricio. 


When fuch is the cafe, it is not much to be 
wondered, if the opera is pretty much neglected 5 
the lower orders of people have neither tafte nor 
fortune to relifh fuch an entertainment ; they would 
find more fatisfa€tion in the Roaf? Beef of Old 
England, than in the fineft clofes of an eunuch, 
they fleep amidft all the agony of recitative: On 
the other hand, people of fortune or taffe, can 
hardly be pleafed where there is a vifible poverty 
in the decorations, and an entire want of tafte in 
the compofition. 


Would it not furprize one, that when Metaftafio 
is fo well known in England, and fo univerfally ad- 
mired, the manager or the compofer fhould have 
recourfe to any other operas than thofe written by 


him. I might venture to fay, that written by 
Metaftafio, put up in the bills of the day, would 


alone be fufficient to fill an houfe, fince thus, the 
admirers of fenfe as well as found, might find en- 
tertainment. . 


The performers alfo fhould be entreated to fing 
only their parts, without clapping in any of their 
own favourite airs. I muft own, that fuch fongs 
are generally to. me the moft difagreeable in the 

‘world. 
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world, Every finger generally chufes a favourite 
air, not from the excellency of the mufic, but 
from the difficulty ; fuch fongs are generally.chofen 
as furprize rather than pleafe, where the performer 
may fhew his compafs, his breath, and his volu- 
bility. 


From hence proceed thofe unnatural ftartings, 
thofe unmufical clofings, and fhakes lengthened 
out toa painful continuance ; fuch, indeed, may 
fhew a voice, but it muft give a truly delicate ear 
the utmoft uneafinefS. Such tricks are not mufic ; 
neither Corelli nor Pergolefi ever permitted them, 
and they begin even to be difcontinued in —~ 
where they firft had their rife. 


And now I am upon the fubje& : Our compo- 
fers alfo fhould affect greater fimplicity, let their 
bafe cliff have all the variety they can give it ; let 
the body of the mufic (if I may fo exprefs it) be 


as various as they pleafe, but let them avoid orna-. 


menting a barren ground work ; let them not at- 
tempt, by flourifhing, to cheat us of folid harmony. 


The works of Mr. Rameau are never . heard 
without a furprizing effect. I can attribute it only 
to this fimplicity he every where obferves, . info- 
much, that fome of his fineft harmonies are often 
only oftave and unifon. This fimple manner. has 
Breater powers than is generally imagined ; and 

were 
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were not fach a demonftration mifplacéd, I think, 
from the principles of miufic, it might ‘be proved 
to be moft agreeable. 


But to leave general reflection. With the pre- 
fent fet of performers, the operas, if the cone 
ductor thinks proper, may be carried on with fome 
fuccef$, fince they have all fome merit ; if net as 
ators, .at leaft as fingers. Signora Matei is at 
once both a perfe& a&trefs and a very fine finger. 
She is poffeffed of a fine fenfibility in her manner, 
and feldom indulges thofe extravagant and un- 
mufical flights of voice complained of before. 
Cornacini, on the other hand, is a very indifferent 
actor ; has a moft unmeaning face ; feems not to 


' feel his part ; is infected with a paffion of fhewing 


his compafs ; but to recompence all thefe defeéts, 
his voice is melodious ; he has vaft compafs and 
great volubility ; his fwell and fhake are perfe&tly 
fine, unlefs that be comtinaes tter too long. 
In fhort, whatevét the. defetts of his a&tion-may 
be, they are amply recompénced by his excellency 
asa finger ; nor cah | avoid faneying that he might 
make a much greater figure in an oratorio, than 
upon the ftage. 


However, upon the whole, I know not whether 
ever operas can be kept up in England; they feem 
to be entirely exotic, and require the niceft ma- 
nagement and care. Inftead of this, the care of 

them 
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them is affigned to men unacquainted with the 
genius and difpofition of. the people ‘they would 
amufe, and whofe only motives are. immediate 
gain. Whether a difcontinuance of fuch entertain- 
ments would be more to the lofs or the’advantage 
of the nation, I will not take upon me -te deter- 
mine, fince it is as much our intereft to induce 
foreigners of tafte among us on the one hand, as 
it is to difcourage thofe trifling members of fociety, 
who generally compofe the operatical .dramatis 
perfone on the other. 








